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Cultural Interaction 


The Editor 


J^URING his recent visit to India His Excellency Dr. Kenneth 
D. Kaunda, President of the Republic of Zambia, made 
some significant observations on the role of culture in the 
development of nations that have newly won their freedom. 
The consolidation of independence and welfare of all citizens, 
he observed in his address to the Indian Parliament, called for 
“a re-definition of objectives and the reorganisation of instru¬ 
ments for the achievement of such objectives.” First among 
these is a revision of values and the freedom of the people “to 
develop as they like, and having the inherent and inborn in¬ 
abilities as their only limitations.” The state’s policy, he added, 
is of “cultural interaction of a nation of one people, one law 
and one government.” He characterised this as “extremely im¬ 
portant for Zambia as a nation of people of diverse origins 
determined to create for themselves and their gem rations a 
happier future, based on individuality, dignity and equality of 
the human person ...” 


Developing this theme of cultural interaction as an im¬ 
perative necessity for nation-building at his banquet to the 
President of India, Dr. Kaunda said that, in the first place, he 


always thought of culture “as a pattern of life, a pattern of all 
those complicated but well-knit arrangements, material or be¬ 
havioural, by which a particular society achieves for its members 
greater satisfactions than they would otherwise. Such arrange¬ 
ments and patterns of life,” he added, "include social institu¬ 
tions, knowledge and experience, beliefs, morals and habits 
acquired by members of the society.” Referring to the vital 
part played by culture in the development of personality and, 
therefere, of the national character. Dr. Kaunda said that 


although ‘cultural determinism’ was a controversial subject “it 
is, however, true that among the factors that condition the life 
of any nation today ate its cultural background and education. 
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It is tny cooviction that cultural education, that is education 
that promotes culture, helps the nation prepare fully for the 
duties of citizenship, which is the foundation of nation-building 
. . . Cultural activities or traits clearly define in practical terms 
the ideals of a nation . . . Today, it is one of out major 
preoccupations.” 

Proceeding further, Dr. Kaunda observed that the under¬ 
standing of national behaviour of a particular nation can be 
achieved in several ways. “One way is the appreciation of the 
cultura’ background and behaviour. The cultural dimension, 
therefore, has today become an instrument of diplomacy. 
International competitions in sport, exhibitions of items of 
culture, dancing troupes, all maintain harmony among nations. 
We must, thus, maintain and encourage more of this cultural 
interaction at the international level. ...” 

Dr. Kaunda has referred to two principal roles of cultural 
interaction : firstly, to assist the evolution of one national 
culture for a free state out of the manifold cultures of sub¬ 
national groups composing the national state, and secondly, to 
promote international understanding and amity. Obviously 
freedom, which throws the onus for finding an abiding modus 
vivendi and for the evolution of the corpus of a nation on the 
people, calls for a culture capable of effectively meeting the 
emerging challenges, foremost among which is that of an 
emotional integration and the consolidation of the nation. 
Every state and every ecological part of a state have their 
cultural traditions, and none of them but is proud of the best of 
these traditions even as a mechanism of self-defence against the 
international challenge. More intimate co-existence and in¬ 
creased mobility as well as intercommunication, however, pro¬ 
gressively erode the baffle walls of parochial pride and exclu¬ 
siveness. Compulsions like those of rapid economic develop¬ 
ment impose new ways of living. The problem of cultural 
adjustment is, therefore, twofold: rationalisation of regional 
cultures and adaptation of modern ways of living, in other 
words, of the contemporary culture of the industrialised West. 
Dr. Kaunda’s prescription of free cultural interatetion is perhaps 
the best way to secure this end. But wherever the old and the 
new meet there is always the possibility of uneasy confrontation 
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and uneven progiession. The resultant conflict, however sharp 
at times, must be borne with in the firm conviction that the 
nation will ultimately strike a stable but not static balance. 
For any living culture must be progressive and capable of cons¬ 
tant refinement to meet the unfolding aspirations of the people. 

The international aspect of cultural communication is more 
evident. Understanding of the culture of one nation by another 
nation is calculated to increase mutual respect and add to the 
emotive content of friendly relations. The effect of significant 
cultural commerce on political relations is neither direct nor 
immediately calculable, for such relations are primarily governed 
by interests and expediencies. The basic interests as well as 
principles of national existence of most emergent nations—both 
India and Zambia among them—bear a close identity, and these 
arc being constantly reviewed by mutual intercourse. The friend¬ 
ship these create is strong enough to withstand the stresses of 
exigency. We look forward to the coming of One World when 
exigencies will cease and interests will be governed by abiding 
principles commonly shared by all nations. 


A CORRECTION 

The authorship of the article Education for 
Progress in our April i$6j issue was inadvertently 
ascribed to Mr. B. K. Nehru. The author, in Jact, 
is Mr. R. K. Nehru. The mistake is revetted. 



On Being an Intellectual 

Ptof. J. Bronowski 

Salk Institute for Biological Studies^ San Diego, Calif., U.S. A. 

CO^''i2THING fresh has entered the education of women 
ao well as of men. We ate the witnesses and the agents of a 
universal change, which is trying to find a new shape for educa¬ 
tion. The curriculum of the universities is in flux; everywhere 
the leaders of thought arc experimenting with new ideas for it. 
And at the centre of their thought is a plain assertion that no 
experiment can now make sense which does not include science 
as a solid segment of the curriculum, for women and men alike. 

Then do we want to train all men and women for careers 
in science? Tliat is a neat question, and the neatest trick about 
it is that it is the wrong question; it tries to push us into the 
wrong argument. Of course we want to train some women for 
careers in science, just as we want to train some men for scien¬ 
tific careers. But that is a small part of our purpose in teaching 
science, or any subject. We do not teach history in order to 
train historians, cither male or female; and we do not teach 
Shakespeare to train Shakespearean actors or Shakespearean 
actresses. Why should we be thought to waste the time of 
women, and of men too, if we teach them science for the inter¬ 
est and pleasure of it ? The purpose in teaching any subject is 
not to train but to educate. Our large purpose in teaching 
history and Shakespeare and science, too, is to make all three of 
them accessible and natural to those whom we teach. We want 
to make them second nature to out students, because they are a 
part of con^temporary nature—of human nature as it is in the 
twentieth century. 

So there is something more than the jigsaw of the 
timetable at stake when we ask whether we should teach mote 
of this subject and less of that. Behind the many attempts to 
reform the university curriculum looms one Delphic question: 
What facts and ideas ate fundamental to the last third of the 
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twentieth century ? That is, what must our students know, what 
cannot they ignore, if they are to become educated minds that 
are truly at home in the contemporary world ? A positive and 
rounded curriculum is a microcosm of the intellect, which tries 
to forecast the totality of the culture that lies a generation ahead> 

A university curriculum is therefore a commitment to the 
culture of the future. To devise a curriculum requires us first 
to decide what has become fundamental to out culture, how it 
came to be so, and how ( as a consequence ) its inner balance 
will shift when we move on in time. In this sense, the 
changing curriculum now is a practical definition of how 
we concievc the delicate movement of culture into the 
future. It asserts in the most solid way that today the subjects 
in a fundamental list of knowledge must cover the sciences as 
well as the atts. Science, it says, is ro loger merely a professional 
tool kit to be handed only to men who will use it to make a 
living. On the contrary, science is now one of the basic 
humanities, whose ideas women must be willing to make their 
own also if they are to claim intellectual equality with men. 

Being an intellectual means having a share in whatever is 
alive and original in the thought of your day. You cannot claim 
to be an intellectual if you are content to be an ignoramus in 
any of the underlying concepts that give the world its modem 
character. And here ignorance is not merely a matter of being 
ignorant of the facts. What is truly pitiful is to be indifferent 
to the subtle relations within the world, the civilized ideas of 
nature and of society, and so to remain an ignoramus in 
sensibility. 

It does not matter whether you arc a man or a woman, a 
scientist or an artist; if you are not historian enough to catch the 
echo in your own age of the of revolution two hundred years 
ago, you ate an ignoramus. If you ate not poet enough to be 
shaken by the same irrational pity for the murderer in Otbillo 
and in Marat-Sade, you are an ignoramus. If you arc not artist 
enough to seize in your eye and your mind together the force of 
William Blake’s phrase ‘Tearful symmetry”—alas, you are an 
ignoramus. And if you arc not musician enough to feel Id your 
ear and your heart the fall of a line by W. H. Auden, 

The tartb turns ovir, owr side Jeeis the cold. 
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then yes, you have guessed it, you ate an ignoramus. 

We all admit that there are tests like these (Matthew 
Arnold called them touchstones) which the alert and sensitive 
mind must grasp in the arts, and by which indeed the 
mind is to be judged. In these we find, not that the man judges 
the work of art, but that the work of art judges him. Yet we 
are still reluctant to grant that science judges the man too, and 
imposes tests of culture just as profound as these. Do you see 
why there are just five regular solids in space ? The Greeks 
saw it long ago, and if you do not see it now, you remain an 
ignoramus. Do you know why every astronaut takes the same 
ninety minutes or so to fall round the earth ? Isaac Newton 
conceived that, and drew the theory of gravitation from it; and 
if it has not come home to you yet, you are an ignoramus. Do 
you understand what makes the spectrum of one element differ¬ 
ent from another ? Or how one element has evoled from 
another ? If not, you are an ignoramus in physics- Do you 
know why more men are colour-blind than women ? Or from 
what cause your skin rejects a foreign graft ? Ifnot, youare 
an ignoramus in biology. Do you recognize the underlying 
strata of ritual in animal as well as human behaviour ? If these 
thiiigs do not interest you, you are letting your intellectual 
acuity rust, and are living in ignorance of the excitement and 
pleasure which its exercise grants to every man and woman. 
And you are willfully abdicating the human heritage of intellect, 
which is to unravel a guiding thread of simplicity in the elabor¬ 
ately woven designs of nature and of men. 

Ignorance in this sense is something worse than a defect 
in knowledge; it brings in its train a laming loss of intellectual 
dignity and tolerance. We all know in our own experience how 
quickly the tone of a private discussion, and still more of a 
public debate, grows vulgar and hysterical. The civilized 
standards of courtesy, the respect for personal integrity, are 
jettisoned when people sit down to write to the newpapers 
about fluoride, or the morals of the young, or when they stand 
up to argue about taxes and politics. This is not because people 
ate belligerent by nature, but because they have to fall back on 
belligerence when ignorance makes them vulnerable. Then 
they feel frustrated and lost; they hear in the movement of new 
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ideas the frightening match of time; and they try to hold on to 
the past because that was when they still understood the world. 
Take heed of their dreadful example; for however young 5 rou 
are, you ate training now to be an angry old vt'oman (of either 
sex) if you allow modern thought to leave you behind* Not 
time is your enemy, but ignorance. 

Being an intellectual is not a one-sided affair. It imposes 
on those who aspire to the title the duty to see and to sustain 
culture as an indivisible gift. And indeed, culture in this 
sense is the human gift, and has been so from the beginning of 
our evolution. For a million years and more, human beings 
have evolved by a process of selection which has centered on 
those areas in the brain which now distinguish man from the 
animals: the areas of speech, of manipulation, and of symbolic 
foresight or imagination. All this has come from a primitive 
stock whose single gift was the use of tools, and the foresight 
to collect and later to make them. So the largest force in this 
selection has not been imposed by the outside environment, but 
by a human preference itself (perhaps the preference of women) 
for clever and dexterous men. Human evolution has been 
culture-driven from its beginning. 

I have said that being an intellectual means, not being 
content to remain ignorant of the underlying concepts that give 
the world its modern character. Now that you see how long 
culture and intellect have sustained one another in human evolu¬ 
tion, and how deeply ingrained they are in our natures, you will 
guess that being an intellectual also means something mote, 
and less obvious. One of the effects of natural selection is to 
associate pleasure with the exercise of any trait which is impor¬ 
tant to an animal. In this respect, human beings arc no different 
from other animal species. The exercise of the intellect is a 
pleasure to us ; and being an intellectual means, taking a pet 
sonal pleasure in the use of the intellect. 

The source of our intellectual pleasure is evident in the 
experience of each of us. We feel delight in uderstanding how 
people and things behave by understanding, as it were from the 
inside , how people and things arc. In a word, we feel delight 
in HHdtrstanding; by which we mean, in looking down through 
the appearances of events so that we sec within them the inward- 
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ness of people and things which their actions both reveal and 
express. In physics and biology and psychology, in literature 
and in painting, we recreate in our minds the richness of nature 
by teasing out the orderly patterns that lie below it. This is the 
pleasure of the intellect, that it feels the beauty of nature in a 
double way: in the complexity of her surface appearances, ard 
in the simplicity of the means which she uses to create that. 
Our minds understand nature: dead and living, human and 
animal —by entering her processes and becoming one with her 
order. Three hundred years ago Leibnitz said that mind and 
matter can only be in tune by what he called a pre-established 
harmony and Pythagoras heard the same tune long before in what 
he called the music of the spheres, by which he also meant a 
harmony between different parts of nature. The pleasure of the 
intellect is to hear that harmony. 

That is surely the most important thing to be said here. 
Being what is called an egghead in America, and what we call a 
highbrow in England, being an intellectual, is an active pleasure. 
There ate perverse times when these words are used as if they 
were accusations; and you should know that when they are used 
accusingly, that is because the ignoramus who hurls his anti- 
intellectual thunder is filled with puritan rage against the pleas¬ 
ures of the intellect. It is for us, the eggheads and the highbrows 
all over the world, to speak up for them then ard always. 
Nothing that the mind docs would be worth doing, in art or in 
science, if it did not give pleasure in the creation, and equal 
pleasure in the appreciation. Never be afraid of those pleasu¬ 
res : never deny them to yourself; and never deny them, or 
yourself, as an intellectual. The titbits that I have quoted from 
the sciences really arc as delightful as they sound, and knowing 
them is no more a hardship than knowing enough to be carried 
away by a picture or a phrase from William Blake. Do not let 
anybody tell you that being an intellectual is hard work, or 
colourless, or second best. It is the best and most sympathetic, 
because the most human thing in the world: taking personal 
pleasure in new concepts, and sharing the excitement which the 
human mind feels in all knowledge.* 

*SMh/aMit of a krtun ghm to tbt Mian Comcil for Cnlttm! Yuelatiens, 
Urn DtJti, on Wi Novombor 1966. 



Indian Literature in George 
Cosbuc’s Poetry 

S. E. Demetrian 


George Cosbuc, whose centenary was celebrated last year in 
Romania, is the second great Romanian poet after Mihai Eminescu. 

Nobody has ever sung of simple country life and Romanian 
eart has he has done in his unsurpassed idylls. Out of his love and 
understanding for the peasants' life and of his interest in folklore, 
George Cosbuc gave us a complete poetical image of the soul of 
Romanian village. 

The Romanians glorious historical past made him sing and 
narrate the deeds of the people in inspired words. 

As a translator he left to his country literary works, fragments 
and commentaries from Greek, Latin, English, German and Indian 
literatures. 

George Cosbuc was born on September 20, 1866, in the 
village Hordou, north of the historical province Transylvania, in 
a familly of priests. He attended grammea school in his native 
village, situated in a mountainous district, then went to the 
neighbouring town Nasaud for his gymnasium; it is here that 
he published his first poem (1882-1883). 

In 1884 Cosbuc became a student of the Faculty of 
Philosophy and Letters of Cluj, the capital of the province. In 
18o7 he left for Sibiu, arother big towm of the province, as 
editor of the “Tribuna” magazine. 

In 1889, the year of Eminescu's death, Cosbuc was called to 
Bucharest as a consecrated poet. He contributed to various mag¬ 
azines, made speeches and published a great deal. He visited 
Italy, Austria and Czechoslovakia. He was elected member of 
the Romanian Acedemy in 1916. 

George Cosbuc died on May 9,1918, in Bucharest, where 
he was buried near Mihai Eminescu. 

Cosbuc’s literary work comprises about 600 originil 
poems, about 200 prose writings, articles, conferences, school 
books, etc. 
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He was the translator of Homer’s Odyssey^ l^irgil s Agnid, 
Dante’s DtPina Comedia ^ Byron’s Mas^eppa, Schillers Don Carlos^ 
etc. Through some German translations, Cosbue gifted 
Romanian literature with some remarkable excerpts of Indian 
literature : Sakuntala by Kalidasa and ore volume of about 10 
pages Sanskrit r^ntbology {^A.ntologi sanscrita), including 4 hymns 
of Rg Veda, about 60 maxims and proverbs and 7 fragments 
from Mahabbarata and Kamayana. 

• * • • 

George Cosbue had a good oriental culture; without rea¬ 
ching or surpassing that of Mihai Eminescu. In addition, unlike 
Emincscu, Cosbue, not so inclined towards theorization, has less 
deep knowledge of this. Of epic talent, above all, the poet has 
not always been in a conscious quest after a philosophical mea¬ 
ning; though Cosbue often teaches the same formulation like his 
great predecessor, on life’s problems; but in a different way. 
Indian culture, surely closer to his natural propensities, has im¬ 
pressed him more than other cultures. This is evident in 
several of his poems. 

The following is an attempt to outline the way in which 
the poet’s oriental culture, the Indian one especially, crystallized 
itself, and than to present those poems or fragments of Cosbuc’s 
poetical work, which prove his knowledge of Indian literature. 

* • * * 


The development of the poet's oriental culture took place 
in extremly favourable conditions. Jn the scond half of the 
XlX-th century Transylvania, oriental knowledge was wide¬ 
spread among the intelligentsia of the epoch, thanks to the in¬ 
formation and materials which had come from the south (Turk¬ 
ish influence), and more recently from the west through Lati¬ 
nized and Germanic culture. 

It had been a common thing even from the XVIII-th 
century, that in high schools (Cluj and other towns) oriental 
languages should be tought by teachers knowing Arabic, Syriac, 
Hebrew. 

The interest stirred by Sandor Csoma Kordsi, born also 
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in Transylvania, with his Buddhist studies, his first Tibctan- 
English dictionary (1834), his first grammar of the Tibetan 
language, a book which the author had sent to cultural centers 
in Transylvania, was still alive. 

When, in 1884 Cosbuc went to Cluj as a student, he was 
a contemporary of tne great Transylvanian linguist Samuel 
Brassai who was teaching Sanskrit in Cluj. Brassai owned a 
library of nearly 6000 volumes among which books on oriental 
culture, and Indian especially, were in largest number. 

Conversant with German, the young Cosbuc, than a 
student of the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters, benefited also 
from a very large bibliography of oriental culture. Tliis biblio¬ 
graphy came to Cluj as soon as it appeared in any of ihc Euro¬ 
pean metropolises, not to speak of old books and manuscri¬ 
pts of oriental culture which wxre then in the libraries of Cluj. 

When still a pupil Cosbuc was familar with oriental lite¬ 
rature through Goethe and post-Goethean poets like Heine, 
Flatten, Uhland, Eichendorff and especially Ruckert (1786-1866). 
The last named, a great German lyric poet, professor of oriental 
languages in Erlangen (Germany), was the author of many 
translations of Persian, Indian, Chinese and Hebrew' literatures. 

But the poet was to be more influenced, although they 
had never met, by the living example of his contemporary Emi- 
nescu, whose vast oriental culture he knew not only from his 
works but also from talks with Ion Slavic! and G. Bogdan-Duica, 
his friends. Later, when the poet left Cluj for Sibiu to be a con¬ 
tributor to the Tribuna magazine, he found there both Slavic! 
and Bogdan-Duicit and so a favorable surrounding (G. Bogdan 
Duica had translated Savitri : Indian Story from Mahabharata). 

In addition, if Eminescu was led to oriental culture by his 
interest in philosophy, Cosbuc was led by his iiiterest in philo¬ 
logy and folklore. 

Surely, the lectures in philosphy tx cathedra disappointed 
him, if we were to judge from, among others, his description 
of the councillors, “philosophers without any wisdom” from the 
poem Philosophers and Ploughmen (1884), where his sympathy goes 
to the clever ploughman. 
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The wise doesn't always speak about much wisdom 
And doesn't plume himself with Plato, 

But modestly keeps silent, holding down his head !.... 

Here under the sun, philosophy doesn't make wise any man, 

But a healthy mind does, if earned with efforts. 

So don't make fun of the ploughman — 

Nobody knows what is in the covered pot ! 

Cosbuc’s poem deals with the story of a king who teaches a lesson to 
hi? two conceited court philosophers ; these two can’t answer the simple 
question of an old peasant and are obliged by the king to seek the answer 
from the same old peasant who, although not a scholar, was a wise man. 

An Indian story deals with a similar idea : 

‘^‘An Indian pandit was once crossing the Ganga in a boat. Fond of 
displaying his erudition, he was asking a fellow-passenger, 'Do you know 
Vedanta T And the reply was ‘No, revered sir’. The Samkhya and the 
Yoga T But the fellow-passenger was ignorant of all philosophies. 
Suddenly, while they were talking, a great strem arose and the boat was 
about to sink when the passenger turned to the pandit and asked him, ‘Sir, 
can you swim?’ ‘No’, replied the pandit. ‘I don’t know the Vedanta, 
Samkhya or Yoga,’ said the passenger, ‘but I know how to swim.” {The 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna. P. 341) 

Very keen on language and folklore problems, Cosbuc 
was acquainted with the works of Romanian and foreign lingu¬ 
ists^ especially Max Muller the famcjus European linguist and 
the best scholar or Sanskrit language ard culture of the XIX 
century, author of a great number of original works and tran¬ 
slations. 

When still a pupil Cosbuc was interested in folklore, 
an interest which was going to grow^ even more as a student 
when he learned of I. L. Grimm^s mythological theory which 
proved the fundamental unity of Indo-European folklore. The 
poet w^as since then admiring folk wisdom which he was going 
to seek in the proverbs, fairy-tales and customs of the people. 

All his life Cosbuc deepened his knowledge of European 
and Asian folklore, if we take into account his prose writings 
and his library where books on folklore are quite many and 
annotated- The poet follows information about solar myths or 
underlines and comments on the probable origin of the Easter 
egg in connection with the Persian story of genesis where the 
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first born of the creation, the Father Bull, breaks the egg of 
the world with his horn, and sets free all the creatures. 

Cosbuc’s annotations seem to complete some passages with 
the story of the cosmic egg in the philosophical poem Cbkndogya 
Upanisadx 

The Cosmic Egg 

1. The sun is Brahman—this is the teaching. A further explanation 
thereof (is as follows) : 

In the beginningt he world was merely non-being. It was existent. It 
developed. It turned into an egg. It lay for a period of a year. It was 
split asunder. One of the two eggshell-parts became silver, one gold. 

2. That which was of silver is the earth. That which was of gold 
is the sky. What was the outer membrane is the mountains. What was 
the inner membrane is cloud and mist. What were the veins are the rivers. 
What was the fluid within is the ocean. 

3. Now what was born therefrom is yonder sun. When it was 
born, shouts and hurrahs, all beings and all desires rose up towards it. 
Therefore at its rising and at its every return shouts and hurrahs, all beings 
and all desires rise up towards it. 

4 He who, knowing it thus, reverences the sun as Brahman the 
prospect is that pleasant shouts will come upto him “^in xix*l’4)'*'" ' 

♦ ♦ • * 

The presentation of Cosbuc’s poems or fragments where 
the influence of Indian literature is evident, begins with a frag¬ 
ment which represents Cosbuc’s version of a stanza by the Indian 
r oet Bhartrihari (probably I century A. D.). 

Here is the stanza by Bhartrihari. , ,, , , 

Being in the ignorance produced by the darkness in which I had 

been lost by love, I saw on this earth only the woman. 

But now as I could cure my eyes with the medicine of the true 
mimallar. 'th, Sam, for m,.an3inaU sh, tbm worU, I ml, 

Brahma.” 

Here is Cosbuc’s version. 

Sometime ago when my young mind 
Wandered through the worlds of stars, 

The passion of my love 
Overwhelming my soul 
With its sweet frenzy, 

I was buried in a dear night 
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Having silver flower on my head, 

Then my covetous eyes 
Did see in the whole world 
Only feminine figures. 

But now when my mind is old 
I see the world as it is— 

A pale story, 

Illuminating my soul with its reality j 
I am no more fascinated by passion’s fire 
And I can see how noble gods 
And saints, are passing one by one 
And everywhere around, I hear thr steps of gods. 

The poem Fragment by Cosbuc represents a more develop¬ 
ed version of the following stanza by Amaru, the ancient Indian 
lytic poet: 

Without seizing the folds of his dress, without stretching her hand 
to stop him leaving, without falling to his feet,'not even pronouncing 
the simple words : ‘Stay here', she gazed at him with her beautiful 
eyes full of sadness ; and the lover whom the frightful storm 
couldn’t stop, saw himself stopped by the tears of his love, as 
by an overflowing stream. 

Cosbuc takes the first part of the stanza from Amaru and 
tenders it quite exactly : 

She doesn't shut the door, she doesn't seize his dress 
She doesn't pray and doesn't fall lamenting to his feet 
And telling him : ‘O stay, my love !’ 

She doesn't gaze in tears in his eyes, 

but he adds a laiget description of the storm—six lines. Suppos¬ 
ing that the woman is guilty, after introducing another fifteen 
lines which describe the lover’s anger, Cosbuc comes back to the 
second part of Amarus stanza, developing it more pathetically: 

Then, from her eyes, dim w ith longing for him 
The woman silently wiped her tears. 

But he, he .tah’ her ! And in his breast the anger 
IVaxes one moment, he stays stone-still 
And he was as a man w'hom you awake from a swoon 
By pushing him strongly against a wall ! so mw he ( 

The ocean of thoughts melted at the woman's look ! 
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And pale the enraged one is now to her feet. 

A drop, only a drop did nail him, 
fVhen the skv's food could not. 

The poem Rjimi’s Bridge by Cosbuc, tells the story of a 
‘ miracle which was rcc]uested by king Gupta, for a holiday, 
from Rumi, his ‘‘court philosopher”, who 

"...had gathered in his head 
All the cleverness of the world..." 

Rumi brings in the middle of the assembly of the people a 
bridge made of some boards. He affirms that each virtuous 
woman passing over the bridge will become more I.eautiful and 
the dishonest ones will grow uglier. Dispite the orders of the 
king no woman passes over the bridge, not ^.-en his wife. 

"But the wonder, where is it. RumiT' asks the king. 

"'Here are three wonders answers Rumi. 

"The first that among so many women 
IVe didn't find any who is proud of her virtue. .. 

The second that no woman wanted to be more beautiful.. 
And the third, that all didn't know the first two. 

The poem could be apparently considered as being ins¬ 
pired by a corresponding model from Indian literature, because 
of some elements: 

"One day the ling Gupta, 

Calls Rumi to his palace..." 

"The kindred of Himalaya 
Arc assembled on a plain..." 

"But the virtue, Veda says. 

Is severe and doesn't speak..." 

But the name, 

"Nipunika, the wife 

Of the most beautiful minister. 

is of Indian origin. 

Regarding the name of the principal character “Rumi’* 
Although it is the name given in India to the inhabitants of 
Rome, there aren’t in Indian ancient culture, persons of some 
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importance having that name. So it is almost certain that Cosbuc 
took the name of the great Persian poet and philosopher Rumi 
(Mauldna Jal41u-’d-din Muhammad Rumi—XIII century A. D.)^ 
about whom Cosbuc knew very well. 

As regards the story it is not in the general atmosphere 
of the moral poems of the true Rumi, who was a “sufi” ; and it 
has an other origin, for the idea of ordeals is common to 
all cultural traditions. 

Finally, the way in which Rumi the court philosopher 
is presented in Cosbuc’s poem, does not agree with the hieratic 
and dignified image we have about Indian philosophers. 

So the elements of Indian culture in the poem Kumi's Bridge 
are only poetic means, which serve to localize the story. 

In Cosbuc’s poem Legend of the Roses {\%92), we find the 
influence of the well-known Buddhist legend, the story of Kisa 
Gotami: 


‘•Kisa Gotami had one son and he died. In her grief she carried the 
dead child to all her neighbours, asking them for medicine.. .Someone 
however directed her to Buddha. Kisa Gotami came to the Buddha and 
cried : ‘Lord and Master, give me the medicine to cure my boy.’ The 
Buddha answerd : ‘1 want a handful of mustard seed. But it must be 
taken from a house where no one has lost a child, husband, parent or friend ” 
Gotami went from door to door for the mustard seed and people readily 
offered her the mustard seed, but not a house was there where some dear 
one had not been carried away by death. And she considered the fate of 
men, that their lives flicker up and are extinguished. And she thought 
to herself : How selfish am I in my grief ! Death is common to all. 

DhM™a"* ” in him and found comfort in the 


^sbuc follows exactly the Buddhist legend in the first 
part ofhis poem with the exception that the young mother 
addresses Brahma instead of Buddha. 


In an Indian village 

A. young mother lived happily .... 

She had a baby... 

But it fell HI...and died... 

The maddened mother 

Carrying the dead child in her arms 
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Runs to the temple 
To the feet of Brahma,.. 

‘0, Lord, let my child alive*. ..says the mother. 

Faced with such suffering the statue starts to move and 
Brahma answers: 


*Go upon this earth looking after 

A single house where 

There are not sorrow and never were 

And jull of hope that mother went 
From one village to another 
Asking in every house... 

But she didn't find a single home 
Without sorrow, without grief ,.... 

And coming back to the temple, the mother said : 

'The world over, O Brahma, there isn't any house 
Spared of sorrow and of grief .. 

In the second part of the poem, Cosbuc departs from orig¬ 
inal story. The search doesn't calm the mother and doesn't 
make her realize the inevitability of death, so^ coming back to 
Brahma she asks him. 


'O Father, let my child alive !’.... 

Then follows the reply of the god who tries to make her 
understand^ this time through arguments, that life isn't possible 
without death : 


Can there be full darkness 
Where there is no light 7... 

If white exists, can't you see. 

That black makes it exist ?... 

Arguments are useless : 

...the unfortunate mother kept silent 
While weeping she made a grave 
And gave her boy to Yama. 
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But later on : 

From the Heavens, Brahma, compassion of the compassion 
sent her a consolation ! 

From the tears she wept at dawn... 

There appeared some red flowers — 

They were the beauties of the light 
But they had thorns, and what of it ? 

The unfortunate no longer sees them... 

\nd finally the poet says : 

In the temple of gods bride and bridegroom 
With flowers embellish their dress.. 

And sad mothers lay roses 
On the graves of their children. 

Who runs away from them 
For fear of thorns ? 

And so, if life has thorns 
Why find you faults with life ? 

So the poct*s conclusion deviates from that of the Buddhist 
legend. 

The poem Futgrr s Death, published one year after Degend 
ojthe takes also a part of the Buddhist story of Kisa 
Gotami. The characters arc the same ; the mother overwhelmed 
with grief at the death of her only son, the fighter Fulger (Ligh- 
tning), and the old counsellar, who represents Buddha, respec¬ 
tively Brahma. 

Hearing about the death of her son, although the unlucky 
mother says : 

You may be strong as mountains are 
You may be small as a fist^ 

It's vain ! 

All that you are, all that you can, 

All is illusion, if you reflect... 

All is the same and one by one 

We all go the same way ! 

she can’t stop cursing and she wants to die with Fulger : 

With Fulger do I want to Jtay ! 

Oh, God is an unjust lord, 
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The Everlasting has envied me 
He has been jealous of mi’ luck !.,. 

Unlike the Buddhist story but as in Legend of the Roses, 
the old counsellor tries to sooth the mother by means of ar^^- 
ments, which are different from those used by Beahma : 

He (Fu/ger) is not dead ! He lives for ever. 

He'^s only gone . .. 

Our belief in other-life 
Is our only strength . .. 

Many are strong in our view 
and cease to he to-morrow ! 

And the old man adds : 

Do live. Madam, your life, 

And don't seek for the law of death !... 

The conclusion of the poem Fulger^s Death h on the line 
of the poet^s conclusions in Legend of the Roses. 

The poem yi Voice from the Depth of the Temple (1902)^ 
shows that Cosbuc like Eminescu was familiar with the ideas of 
“eternal migration”. It is certain that he also knew the Bliagavat 
gita with its dialogue betwen Krsna and Arjuna (Chap II. 13, 
19-20) : 


13. As the soul passes in this body through childhood, youth and 
age, even so it is taking on another body. The sage is not perplexed by 
this. 

19. He who thinks that this slays and he who thinks that this is 
slain ; both of them fail to perceive the truth ; this one neither slays nor 
is slain. 

20. He is never born, nor does he die at any time, nor having once 
come to be does he agaisn cease to be. He is unborn, eternal, permanent, 
and primeval. He is not slain when the body is slain. 

Here arc some of the most impressive lines from Cosbuc*s 
poem A Voice from the Depth of the Temple : 

.. If you are destined a life of deeds 

Even if you are born as a Pariah 
You shall live it... 

Why do you accuse your caste... 

You may gel free of your burden 
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You may destroy or shorten 
Your suffering 

But in other worlds which could exist 
You shall live it more bitter. 

You want to know what power is 
In skies, in hell over the earth ? 

It is a word. 

But it is beyond the grave. 

Here, all is illusion. 

Such thoughts are to be understood also from the most 
impoicant arguments of the old counsellor in the poem Fulger^s 
Death : 


He is not dead ! He lives for ever. 

He's only gone... 

Our belief in other-life..., 

arc found on a higher level and clearly show that in the poet^s 
mind a change had taken place. 

The poet's interest in Indian culture grew with the years; 
here is an excerpt from a prose article (^Albina Magazine 1904), 
regarding the Indian view of life ; 

...Aryans (the poet refers especially to Indians), were concerned 
with the soul which they looked upon as a flame torn from the flame of the 
universal divinity. So they were burning the body, so that the flame of 
the fire might clarify the flame of the soul and so it might easier unite with 
the flame out of which all were born, the Divinity, that is, it might easier 
re-enter it... 

To all this we may add a fragment from the yet unpubli¬ 
shed manuscripts of Cosbuc : 

When I left the depth of the boundlessness 

a spirit came to me as companion 
The same as in the air a swallow, seeing another swallow, 
comes quickly and flies near it on high. 

So flew it near me and spoke to me with eyes in tears 

as father speaks when son is going far away. 

But drunk with happiness coming on earth 

I didn't hear what / was told—and what am / today ! 

/ wish to remember and I'm sorry / can't 

Oh, yes, he told me a great secret. 

It seems his counsel to my heart is ringing near.^.. 
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But when / want to put it into words, 

Alas ! too well I realize that I know nothing. 

Oh, after thousands of years w hen as a spirit 

I shall come again from heaven, 

/ shall he wise by then since life 

no longer shall / think so dear ... 

* * « * 

Although initially the poet seemed remote from the deeper 
problems of life it was only an apparent remoteness ; he has 
always set much store by that thinking which is deepening in 
its search for truth. We have to take into account that gnos¬ 
eological aspects are often making room in Cosbuc^s works to 
ethical aspects of thinking. Even if he did not always agree with 
the formulations cathedra, his instinct was his reliable guide 
leading him through the people’s practical wisdom, prudence and 
life experience, to a remarkable understanding of great truths. 

Oriental culture, the Indian one particularly with its rich- , 
ness of ideas and cxpcri^.ncc, helped him in tliis domain of pra¬ 
ctical philosophy to find the most suitable formulations to his 
poetical vision, so closely linked to everything that is character¬ 
istic of the Romanian people. 

Even when he has to defend tragic causes his poems arc 
permeated by a feeling of confidence, or better let him tell it 
himself: 

I dont teach you to hate the life 
But / teach you to sec through dim. 

Hardly you walk 

The w ay fatigued you, and night has fallen, 

Keep quiet waiting for the morning... 

(A Voice front the Depth of the Temple) 
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Al-Biruni: A Pioneer of the 
Indian Synthesis 

Krishna Chmtanya 
Author at!d Critic 


ct'T'HE Indian tricolour, wherever it fluttered yesterday," wrote 

the Daily Mirror of Ceylon on May 10,1967, ‘'graduated to 
newer stature and richer dignity after the election of a minority 
member as India’s President.” This thought has found echoes 
all over the world. The Canberra Times hailed the Presidential 
election as “a spec'acular demonstration” of the strength of 
Indian secularism and the New York Times wrote, “No facet of 
Dr. Zakir Husain’s victory is more important than the demon¬ 
stration that India is what Jawaharlal Nehru and other progress¬ 
ive Indians claimed it to be—a secular state.” 

A reading can be true without being the most meaningful. 
Beneath the surface agitations of medieval history and modern 
politicking, secularism in India had been stabilising itself with a 
quiet but massive accumulation of strength for centuries. It was 
in fact the victory of that ideal over the minds of the masses 
that guaranteed the victory in the election. And Indian secular¬ 
ism, as different from the Western, stands not for equal 
indifference to all traditions, but for equal readiness to assimilate 
the best in all traditions. Tagore wrote : “I have felt your muffled 
steps in my blood, everlasting past.” Dr. Zakir Husain quoted 
this in his first speech as President of India, and added, 'T 
pledge myself to the totality of our past culture from where¬ 
soever it may have come and by whomsoever it may have been 
contributed.” 

One of the most memorable episodes in our past for 
understanding the synthesis that steadily goes on beneath the 
j ianima and excutsions of history is the sojourn of Al-Biruni 
in India in the eleventh century. Al-Biruni was born in 
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Khwarizam, modern Khiva in Uzbekistan. He came to India 
along with Mahmud of Ghazni; but while the Sultan was enga¬ 
ged in pillage Al-Biruni devoted himsalf to the study of India’s 
ancient civilisation. 

His great distinction, in contrast with previous Arabic 
historians like Masudi and Tabari, lies in his conception of the 
function of history. While Al-Biruni holds to facts and is 
specific and careful in his descriptions, he realises that history, 
like F'ience, has to go beyond mere facts and that understanding 
doe' not emerge from an inventory but from interpretation. 

Above all, he fully realised that history was fat more than 
a series of events and that any (rue history had to be the his¬ 
tory of ideas and institutions. 

He concludes his great “History of India” thus : "We 
feel now that what we have related in this book will be suffi¬ 
cient for anyone who wants to converse with the Hindus and 
to discuss with them questions of religion, science or literature 
on the very basis of their own civilisation.” The reference to 
the understanding of a civilisation on its own basis is very 
important. For Al-Biruni’s greatest achievement was the enorm¬ 
ous trouble he took to penetrate to the inner motivations of 
a culture as an organic growth by imagining himself within 
its line of evolution. Understanding does not mean external des¬ 
cription. It is never complete without inward identification. 

Al-Bruni imposed upon himself a difficult methodological 
and psychological discipline for achieving this aim. The prin¬ 
ciples he laid down for a correct assessment of source material 
are valid for all historical research in any epoch. 

But far more important was his caution against the wrong 
psychological approach to the subject of study. “We must clear 
our minds from all causes that blind people to the truth—old 
custom, party spirit, personal rivalry or passion, the desire for 
influence.” 

He recorded that what led him to write on the religious 
customs and beliefs of Hindus was his discovery that most of 
the available material sadly misrepresented them, both because 
of inadequate acquaintance with source material and a highly 
prejudiced attitude. 

Muslims were not the only guilty people in this respect. 
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The Bnhmins he came across were so conviDced of the truth 
of their assumptions that they were curt and impatient in discus¬ 
sion, obstinately refusing to recognise that there could be 
other points of view. Scholarship alone, thus, was not sufficient 
for the discovery of truth. An open, unprejudiced mind was 
also necessary. Erudition would not automatically imply such 
open-mindedness- Al-Biruni quotes as an example Brahmagupta’s 
blind hatred and abuse of Aryabhatta. The field of both scho¬ 
lars was astronomy. 

Al-Biruni believed that the Koran was, in all essentials, in 
perfect harmony with other religious codes. The courage of 
this conviction will be understood only if we recall that he was 
a conscripted scholar in the service of Sultan Mahmud who 
was a religious bigot. The fact was that Al-Biruni was an intel¬ 
lectual who saw’ that corruption had crept into all religious 
systems which made them widely divergent, although in essence 
all religions would be equally valid. 

Perhaps, with the intellectual’s distaste fr>r dogma and 
ritual, he believed that character was more important than 
creed. For at one place he quotes Vyasa’s idea that if men 
could only learn properly the elements of right conduct, it 
would not matter very much what religion they followed, for 
every route could take men to salvation. 

Al-Biruni’s most memorable achievement, especially w’hen 
we recall once again that he came to India along with the prose¬ 
lytising conqueror, Mahmud, is the great effort he made to 
understand Hindu cultural traditions. In learning Sanskrit, seri¬ 
ous difficulties were created by the non-cooperative attitude 
of the Brahmin scholars. Nevertheless, he persisted and became 
familiar with the sacred literature of the Hindus. He mentions 
the four Vedas, the eighteen Puranas, the Mahabharata and 
the Harivamsa and he is familiar with the story of the Ramayana. 

He has left a very valuable account of the different me¬ 
thods of recitation practised by students of the Rig Veda- He 
quotes liberally from the Gita and from the Matsaya, Aditya, 
V^ayu and Vishnu Puranas and also from the Vishnu Dharmottara 
Parana. 

Al-Biruni is not blind to certain superstitious practices 
of Hindu society. But not being a religious fanatic, he does not 
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dismiss them as the degradations of the unbelievers. He is 
ptimatily a sociologist, and he takes care to point out that 
similar beliefs were held by the Greeks and also the early Arabs. 
Above all, he takes care to distinguish between the creed of 
the masses and the faith of the educated. 

He found the popular religion to be frankly pluralistic 
and polytheistic. He also noticed that priests were exploiting 
the worship of different idols for their own advantage. But 
about idol worship itself, this scholar from the court of the 
idol-Licaker, Mahmud Ghazni, showed remarkable understanding 
and tolerance. He traces its origin to the limitations of human 
nature. Abstract thought is something beyond the attainment 
of the average man. In any time or place there will be but a 
few intellectuals who can grapple with abstract thought. The 
common man has a profound aversion to it and prefers to deal 
with the world of sensible things. Al-Biruni goes on to say 
that when a picture of the Kaba is presented to uneducated 
Muslims, they react to it with the reverence due to the real 
Kaba of which it is a representation. Ihe Kaba is a huge black 
stone and (he specific reference to it on the part of Al-Biruni 
shows that his keen intellect perceived that even his own 
people accepted the aid of the concrete symbol, even thogh his 
patron was carrying on a holy war against worshippers of 
stones. 

About the conceptions of God and ultimate salvation held 
by the educated among the Hindus, he wrote : “The existence 
of God they consider as a real existence, because every thing 
that exists exists through him. It is not impossible to think 
that the existing beings are not and that He is. But it is im¬ 
possible to think He is not and that they are.” He notes with in¬ 
terest that the enlightened view does not regard the attainment 
of paradise as any special gain, since absorption in its delights 
tends to divert the soul from the absolute. 

Here he finds remarkable affinity between the Hindu belief 
and the teaching of the Sufis- Likewise, he expounds the Hindu 
theory that what binds man to material existence is ignorance 
and that redemption from matter will be by knowledge, and 
compares it with the teaching of Socrates on the liberation of 
the soul by knowledge. The comparative method is followed 
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throughout and the similarity between the jj . Seven Saces 

Vedanta, of the Sufis and of the Neo-Pla v„ac'c 

Vyas s statement 

out with penetrating insight. 

The way in which translations of Islamic tJ7hat should be 
made during this period from Arabic to Sans 
assimilative genius of Al-Biruni. The doctrine “ tl fo( 13 

but God.” has been translated as Avyaktam EJiam, 

nifestis One). -lesoffout 

The translation is not literal, but brings out iI'jqqq^ 
in terms of concepts already familiar to Hindus, the ph 
ing such familiar phrases as ekam sat (that which is, is 
ekam evadvitiyam [ihe One without a second). The ex; 
avyaktam Islamic requirement that God 

not be conceived as having anthropomorphic form, but i-rjoj 
also in agreement with the more profound Hindu conceptic.^ 
of Godhead. 

It is interesting to recall that ‘Allah* was translated as 
Avyakta on the coins issued by Mahmud in Panjab which had 
been annexed as part of his realm, The word (prophet), 
likewise, has been' rendered into Sanskrit as Jina, a word which 
Al-Biruni uses also for the Buddha. 

Al-Biruni enriched Sanskrit by translating into that langu¬ 
age Euclid’s work on geometry and Ptolemy’s work on astrr'n- 
omy which were available in Arabic translations. Likewise, he 
enriched the Arabic heritage by translating Patanjali’s Yoga Su¬ 
tras, a work giving the Samkhya doctrine and Varaha Mihita’s 
works on astronomy. The Gita is extensively quoted in his 
“History of India”. Many scholars have attested to the aesthetic 
merits of his renderings of verses from the Gita in rhythmical 
and rhyming Arabic. 
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about idol WJi stands for and indicates a period of ‘some’ 
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and tolctaoc* ®ay that wc are passing throuh the Kali 

nature. Abff that only 5000 years out of 4,32,COO years of its period 
of the asn^apsed. 

few inte' ^^hat a terribly big number this is ! The Puranas have 
con:^'“®tited a picture of the dimensions of time to show its infini- 
teness, as given below:— 

Mabajuga = 43,20,000 years. This period is supposed to 
be divided into sub-periods named Kali, 
Dwapar, Treta and Krita, their dimensions 
being in the ratio of 1: 2: 3:'4: 

71 Mabayugas = 1 Manvantar 

14 Mams together with suitable marginal periods 

=1 Kalpa. 

1 Kalpa = Brahma’s Day = \00Q Mahayugas 

Brahma s whole day = 2,000 Mahayugas 

This division of time seems arbitrary, but a study of 
ancient works, from the Vedas to the Siddhantas and the 
Puranas, shows that the system has some principle for its guid¬ 
ance- Its devisers apparently followed some tradition and had 
some past systems in vogue to bank upon. 

BIG DIMENSIONS; In the beginning let us enumerate some 
references which make the rational thinker suspicious about the 
fabulously big dimensions of the time units mentioned- 

(1) The Rigveda, at 1.158.6, says that “Dirghatama, the 
son of Mamata, became old in the tenth Yuga” This shows 
that Yuga must have been a very small interval of time. 

( 2 ) Skand. I. Ch. 4.95 says: "The yogi was bom from 
Panshar when Dvapar had started in the third portion of the 
cycle of Yugas. ” 
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(3) According to the Gita, “there have lived Seven Sages 
and four Manus, before”. This is the Sage Vyas's statement. 
According to present-day belief, we arc passing through the 
Vaivaswat Mativantar which is the £th in order. What should be 
the approximate measure of a Mmu then - 

(4) Vayu Purana 70-45 says that Ravana “ruled for 13 
periods of 4 Yugas". 

(5) Again, in 58-49, it says: ‘'When the cycles of four 
Yuags arc counted from 1 onwards till they count 1000, they 
measure a Brahma’s Day”. 

(6) Smritis and Sutras quote names of which arc 

said to have been six in number and observable during the former 
half of Brahma’s day. It should be noted that their commencing 
dates ate given by our almanacs, which is proof that the period 
known as a Kalpa was such as could have been measured, and its 
length may have been a number which was not a round figure. 

(7) A Kalpa is said to have been divided into 14 parts 
called Manu, and each Manu into periods of 71 Yugas each. 
Why did they adopt such a sub-division ? 

Incarnation’s times: Nevertheless, it is to be remem¬ 
bered that the astronomical references preserved by the Puraras 
are highly helpful in determining the periods of time. The 
Vayu Purana purports to say that God Vishnu incarnated on 
earth thrice in Divine form and five times more in human form. 
The human incarnations were “Dattatreya” (the fourth incarn¬ 
ation) who lived in the 10th Yuga oiTrtta ; the Emperor Man- 
dhata, who was born as the fifth incarnation in the 15th Yuga of 
Treta-, Rama, the 7th incarntion, who was born in the 24th Yufft 
of Treta-, and the Sage Vyas, who was born as the 8th incarnation 
of Vishnu from Parashar, in the 28th Yuga of Dwapar. 

TIME.cycles: These references show that in Vedic times, two 
kinds of time-cycles were in vogue, one known as Divine and the 
other as human. All the above references give rise to the following 
issues to be decied for the correct understanding of the subject:— 

(1) What may have been the measure of a Brahma’s 
Ahoratra (day and night) which is said to repeat an infinite 
number of times ? 

(2) What may be the measure of a Divine Yuga and that 
of a Human Yuga ? 



brahma’s DAT AND NIGHT: All ancient works agree th 
Brahma's whole day is a cycle which repeats an infinite numb 
of times. Astronomy shows that the smallest cycle is that of t 
Moon, and the bigger ones are those of the Sun, Jupiter, t 
Moon’s Node, Saturn and so on, the biggest one being that 
the Equinox. It is retrograde and it makes a complete round 
about 26,000 years, according to Modern Astronomy. 

Ancient Hindu astronomers had no idea ot the retrogra 
motion of the equinoxes in the form we have today. But the 
is absolutely no doubt that they understood the same phen 
met.on in a relative way. They thought that the cycle of sta 
shuts its place eastward relative to the observer’s position, 
the rate of “30 times per Yit£/a*’. .According to astronomic 
treatises of the 5th century A. D., the motion was one anj 
per year, or 800 years per Naksatra division of 13°2 . The tir 
for complete eastward shifting comes to be 800x30=24,0( 
This was the measure of a Brahma’s Ahordtra, 

It seems that the ancient astronomers observed t 
shifting of the place of some star for centuries, which may ha 
given them a clue to measure the cycle. The list of stars giv 
by the Shatapath and other Brahman works gives us a hit 
All the 28 stars ate said to be governed by one or the other 
the Vedic deities. Brahma is the controlling deity of si 
Abhijit. In our everyday prayers we salute Brahma as occupyii 
the zenithal position (overhead). The M. B. has describee 
story in which the younger of the twin sister stars (Rohin 
envied the exalted position of the star Abhijit and how in tl 
attempt the star fell down from the sky permanently. This gi\ 
us an indication of the fact that they had seen the star Abbi 
as occupying the zenithal position some time in the past. 

This is not impossible. About 10,010 years ago, it 
likely that the residents of the Polar region may have seen t 
star occupying the overhead position. This may have be 
supposed to be the commencement of the period known 
Brahma’s day. It appears to have been divided into four par 
the first being known as Ka/i (meaning ‘the first’) and then t 
DB-qpjr, meaning, the second and so on. A well-known vei 
tells us that Brahma's night was made up of KaJi and Dvaparz 
the day of Tnta and Krita. 
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gods spcinkle nectu on its sutface ; ot a great leviathan digs a 
channel and drains out the water, thus discovering the earth be¬ 
low. Another idea entertained by the tribal myth-maker considers 
the traditional egg as the nucleus of the world which breaks 
open and from it hatches out the earth. 

Quite often wc heat of the winged elephants who were 
a great nuisance to mankind, because they used to sit on houses 
and topple them down. Ultimately God severed their wings. 
We are also told that the monkey was originally a man. Being 
a shirker, he was driven away into the yonder wooded vale ; 
the pounder he carried changed into his curved tail. 

So ate the beliefs about earthquakes quite entertaining. 
According to these out planet tests on a great fish or on the 
horns of an ox and when the animal shakes itself, the earth 
experiences mild tremors- 

Eclipses are attributed to the sun and the moon beirg de¬ 
voured by some great creature, like a demon, a crustacean or a 
python or owing to the inability of the sun and moon to repay 
an outstanding debt in time. The proposed creditor comes and 
perches himself at their door and his sable shadow causes the 
eclipse. Another curious version current in NEFA is that the sun 
and the moon are captives in a house and the eclipse is cau¬ 
sed by those who come to redeem them. This is why people 
in Subansiti and Siang divisions worship the sun-moon god 
Doini-Poila. 

The term ‘Subansiri’ in NEFA means a place full of gold. 
No wonder the people of Subansiri division hold the belief 
that the rivers criss-crossing their division contain swarati or 
gold particles. 

Lightning is taken for the flash of a divine mother’s eye¬ 
lids ot the glamour of a star-girl sauntering across the sky as 
also her glittering hair-pin with which she drives out an 
aggressive and undesired lover. 

But a very popular mythological story in tribal NEFA 
is about the damsel whom nobody desired in her life-span. She 
IS too ugly to be accepted as a life companion. Frustrated and 
dejected, she dies as a spinster. On her complaining to God that 
no one had ever loved her in her earthly existence the Almighty 
aends her back in her next birth as something that everyone 
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would desire- Accordingly she is transformed into a tobacoo 
plant. This is why tribal people in NEFA love tobacoo and 
chew or kiss it ere they set out for their routine chores 

The black spots visible on the face of the moon have 
stimulated many an interesting anecdote. According to some 
they had been caused when his offended wife threw cowdung 
at him. Yet another version is that these shadows are cuased by 
the huge intercepting tree growing between the earth and its 
satellite, the moon. 

Pretty are the tales rampant in the tribal NEFA about the 
seven-coloured rainbow. It is a bridge by which a petite bride 
crosses over to her lover’s house or a ladder by which a god 
ascends from the earth to meet his beloved in the enchanted 
lunar regions. The Sherdupens tribes opine that there are as 
many as four spirits—white, black, red and yellow—who wander 
across heaven in quest cf the paragons of bi.iuty. And the 
rainbow is the multi-coloured path that they tread over in the 
azure sky. 

Pouring in from the Kameng Division arc wonderful ste> 
ries about the existence of the Himalayan Yeti—a giant snow¬ 
man, Commonly known as Grep-fu, it is bcliL Vcd lo haveahuman 
face, wdth a long nose, glittering eyes and a conical forehead. 
It has tawny hair all over the body but the hair on its head is 
very long, coming down to its w^aist. Measuring about seven 
feet, it can stand erect and can run like lightning from hill to 
hill and cry like the hooting of a siren. Living in caves, they 
generally devout kernels of some particular trees called Kachi 
and Ningchi, the leaves of which arc given to horses as fodder. 
Occasionally when they can lay hands on any solitary man roam¬ 
ing about in the forest, they kidnap him and cat him for a 
change. But a love-lorn maiden Grep-fu, whose presence can 
be known by a smell like that of garlic or onion, may kidnap a 
youngman to live with betas a husband. 

A very common story current in NEFA is about the 
Beguilets who generally appear in pairs. The theme of most of 
these stories is didactic : how one of them gamed sudden prosper¬ 
ity in life and thus acquired the chosen land or how one became 
the anccstct of the spirit or the man. Generally, the Bcguiler is 
the father of humanity and some tribes describe how he weds 
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a series of wives-a frog, a lizard, bird, a dry leaf and finally 
fine that reduces him to ashes. In fact, some of the stories are 
very entertaining—albeit slightly blood-curdling, specially those 
narrated by the Apa Tanis and Boris tribes. 

Handed down from one generation to another, the origin 
of the popular myths and legends of tribal NEFA is still shrou¬ 
ded in mystery. Maybe that, as elsewhere in the world, they 
ate the culmination of the poetic imagination of the people. 
Because, to a great extent, a myth is no less then ‘the records 
of the lives, not of super-humans, but of poetic nations’. Similar 
is the case with the NEFA tribes, who, too, are the people full 
of ^est for life coupled with poetic sensibility which opens magic 
casements on the creative minds. 



Notes and News 


CHANGING ATTITUDE OF INDIAN WOMEN 

The emerging picture of the modern Indian woman is 
fairly encouraging, says Mr. Harsha J. Tripathi in the course of a 
lecture delivered at the Gujerat Research Society in October 1966 
and published in the Journal of the Gujerat Research Society’s 
issue of April 1967. The modern Indian woman is more rational 
in outlook, shrewd and calculating, attempts to live more intelli¬ 
gently. As a result of this development women have come to 
accept widow remarriage and side by side there is also a trend 
towards divorce. The tyranny of the ages, Mrs. Tripathi says, 
may disappear if there is greater cooperation on the part of man 
along with education for women to create a balanced situation 
and favourable climate. 

Mrs. Tripathi says ; 

The Govt, of India after independence accepted the ideal of demo¬ 
cracy. To make democracy successful in India, Government had to con¬ 
centrate primarily on adopting legal measures in introducing equality 
in all sections of society. The woman of India was a symbol of suffering 
for centuries, hence the passage of Bills like the Special Marriage Act, the 
the Hindu Succession Act, and tae Hindu adoption and Maintenance Act. 
These laws have precisely protected the status of woman and have ensured 
legal equality, enshrining the equality expressed in the Constitution regard¬ 
ing social, economic matters. 

On account of legal reforms, the avenues of social reform were opened 
on all fronts. The post-independence woman has been offered enormous 
opportunities for further education and training. A new dimension is added 
to her personality. As a result of increasing education in urban areas, 
woman acquired a distinct sense of individuality and personality. This 
has created a great impact on traditional institutions in society due to 
change of attitude in woman. 

The nature of the interpersonal authoritarian relationship amongst 
family members has been liberalised to a great extent. Changes of great 
magnitude have taken place in the Hindu joint family. The awakening and 
realization of the sense of freedom and nonconformism amongst women 
is largely responsible for this change. 
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Modem woman inspite of the new forces is still more in need to accept 
the role of a respomsibic participant or partner in her married life. She 
is e€|ually interested in the life of her husband and children. The modem 
nuclear family is fast replacing the Hindu Joint Family on a large scale. 
It is significant to note that the sentimental ties of kinship with parents 
and relations is still stronger in India, inspite of this new phenomenon, 
and that adds a distinct feature to the concept of social relations in India. 
As a result of this revolutionary change, the position of the older genera¬ 
tion is becoming slightly uncomfortable and a feeling of loneliness and 
insecurity is being experienced by them. 

The attitude of a modern woman towards family is more rational 
and independendent, self-reliant and responsible. This is displayed in 
tir .cs like emergencies or auspicious occasions very sharply. She is no 
longer a totally dependent woman. Her sense of self-respect has made 
her accept help from others not as a favour but as a cooperative gesture. 
She has become conscious of her rights and aspires for a life that helps 
her to make use of her capacities and develop them. 

On the whole the picture that emerges is that of a small family with 
the increasing acceptance of the idea of planned parenthood and the ideal 
of self-reliance : the position of woman being almost equal to that of man. 

The awakening of her emancipation and subsequent opportunities 
has made her feel more free to pursue her own individual interests of 
varying creative, aesthetic or even intellectual nature. She is developing 
a more career-oriented outlook and her choice of a career may range from 
that of a hair stylist, beautician, filmstar, business owner, company director 
or a researcher. Recently, woman has shown remarkable performances 
in fields like exploring, mountaineering, gliding and even paratrooping. 
The source of this trend can primarily be attributed to the spread of edu¬ 
cation and secondarily to the increasing use of the means of mass commu 
nication and media. Education has improved the reading habit of the edu¬ 
cated class of woman. The number of magazines and periodicals in a period 
of a decade or so has increased. Some of the leading newspapers also 
devote a section of their paper once a week to topics of interest to woman. 
This type of literature does not function merely to inform or entertain 
but meets an important need of the young woman in imparting useful and 
important tips in their career as housewives and mothers. They also foster 
a sense of awareness in them as regards the life and status of their counter¬ 
part abroad. The role of the media is more valued especially in enabling 
her to adjust with changing forces. Magazines and radio fulfil partly an 
important educative and informative function to those young women who 
have missed education in home-making at home during their early period 
in life. The career of a modern housewife calls for increasing skill and tact 
in handling human relations, in home management and organization, and 
in the knowledge and technique of handling various kinds of gadgets etc. 

One important change that particularly draws our attention is the 
increasing number of working wives. As a matter of fact, the concept 
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of sharing economic responsibilities along with their husbands had beta 
prevalent in rural India all along. With the development of the industrial 
revolution and imperial stronghold in India, for a time work among 
women was considered as of inferior status. It is interesting to find 
today women working in large numbers in offices and factories, in 
hospitals and educational institutions. This new development is the 
result of increasing industrialization and urbanization, spread of 
higher education among women and need for maintaining a higher 
standard of living. 

The trend as it appears today creates a paradoxical impression as 
woman on the one hand wants to be more and more home-loving and in¬ 
creasingly career-oriented on the other hand. 

The traditional role of a woman was described as house-keeper but 
that has now been replaced by the word home-maker in recognition of her 
raised status from the drudgery of household work and emancipated status 
as an individual. She is more and more becoming non-conformist in out¬ 
look, conscious of her freedom and aware of her sacrifices and economic 
disabilities. She is becoming more ambitious than ever before. The desire 
to retain her individuality as well as the awareness of monetary gain in¬ 
volved in working outside home may be held as responsible factors in 
making her career oriented. 

However, this phenomenon has not yet stabilized, as is the case all 
over the world. A married woman has to make decisions in a position 
of emplex responsibilities and one important observation is that she looks 
more satisfied in the role of a home-maker and cxp>erienccs greater self- 
fulfilment in the role of a mother than as a career woman. She has acquired 
the capacity of a shrewd calculator. She is very much aware of the sac¬ 
rifices she has to make if she continues to engage in gainful activities out¬ 
side home. What is noteworthy is her mental preparedness in undertak¬ 
ing economic responsibilities along with her husband in times of diffi¬ 
culties and she would not go in for employment at the cost of her family’s 
happiness. 

Side by side with this trend of shouldering economic responsibility 
we also find educated women negligent towards their home responsibility. 
If she has realized the importance for child education at an early age, the 
attitude of some women towards Montessory schools is more that of substi¬ 
tuting than of supplementing the growth of the child. Similarly the role 
of the ayah is detrimental to the child s interests and mothers seek more 
relief out of such aids than the satisfaction of discharging their duties 
towards family members. 

This trend can be attributed largely to our inclination for jobs on 
account of encomic difficulties, love for social life and also to a sense of 
justifying our being educated. 

The inclination to work outside home brings us to another issue and 
that is regarding her relationship with her husband. It has been observ^ 
that ft modem Indian woman is more capable of accepting new ideas m 
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nre in respect of fashions and use of gadgets in the home—she shows much 
adaptability to fashions. The husband, on the other hand, is less cooper¬ 
ative and reluctant to accept her as a partner participating equally in their 
common life. Husbands in general appear to be less enlightened with 
regard to their attitude towards the problems and the impact of the new 
social change on woman and their married life. They arc still attached 
to the concept of the joint family relationships and to some extent conser¬ 
vative and indifferent to the importance of planned parenthood. 

On account of this situation, a modern husband faces conflicts on 
many fronts and this state invariably coincides with the early period in 
marriage when marital adjustments are the major efforts on the part of 
' usbands and wives. 

They are inspired to go in for love marriage rather than an arranged 
marriage by parents as a result of romantic ideas. On the other hand, 
parents are apathetic to the great change in values pervading our sociey 
and the resultant effect on the future generation. In this situation, a man, 
although more free socially, is less mature as a married partner. The woman, 
on the other hand, being more adaptable to the new changes and values, 
conscious of her education and individuality, finds it difficult to get coope¬ 
ration from her husband in pursuing her interests, occupation or career. 
This factor acts as an impediment to the healthy development of their com¬ 
mon married life. This situation can be held responsible to some extent for 
the suicides in India. 

At such a time of crisis in marital relations, women show less cour¬ 
age go back to traditions, being afraid of society, and live as psychopaths 
or maladjusted personalities. 

However, in some cases men are found to be more advanced than 
women but this is more the exception than the rule. 

The traditional family, on its part, has neglected one important 
function of enabling man to be a responsible person. Girls, on the other 
hand, were brought up in an atmosphere of alienation being forced to 
develop the qualities that may enable her to adjust in a family different 
from her father's. The boy never had an oportunity to think as a future 
responsible member of his own family and the lack of acceptance and app¬ 
roval of such an attitude on the part of parents weakens the moral charac¬ 
ter of man and he turns out to be more negative in outlook even as a married 
partner. 

Along with the changes in the institution of family, the attitude of 
the young woman is much changed towards marriage. Romantic values, 
common interests, character of the partner are replacing the older values 
enveloping the idea of traditional marriage. The endogamous and exo- 
gamous barriers for marriage are not honoured except on grounds of near 
relationship. Inter-caste marriages are becoming common. Even inter-reli 
gious marriages are being directly or indirectly accepted after initial oppo- 
silloD. Opportunities for higher education have opened the doors for travel 
‘ to Other parts of the world, as a result of which international marriages 
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have also been taking place. This is indeed a very significant phenomenon 
because of the traditional religious character of society, differcDces in cul¬ 
tural values and ways of living. 

The relationship between a daughter and p^arents has undergone 
revolutionary change with regard to considering the daughter as equal 
to a son. People who could ill afford to honour customs like dowry on 
economic grounds have taken a lenient view towards the self-initiated 
marriage of the daughter. 

The woman, on the other hand, has developed more self respect and 
certain customs characterising marriage as a sale or charity is openly dis¬ 
liked. 

Acceptance of co-education at all levels, increasing employment of 
woman in offices and factories have provided greater opportunities for 
inter-caste or inter-communal marriages. 

The modern woman in a nuclear family in urban areas has developed 
a remarkable degree of self-reliance and confidence. The relationship 
between two neighbours is becoming more and more formal respecting the 
privacy of the families. As a result of this awareness, there ait* an increas¬ 
ing number of women's clubs organized on a local basis. 

Modern Indian women have shown a remarkable interest in political 
life. Their participation in politics is indeed very commendable. They have 
developed an interest in national affairs and at the time of the India-China 
and India-Pakistani conflict, the effort on their part in activities like blood 
donation, funds collection etc. was indeed laudable. Because of compul¬ 
sory training of NCC in colleges, uniformity in dresses of an unusual kind 
is being accepted. Women are developing an interest in military training 
and this can be seen by the frequently repeated courses offered by volun¬ 
tary associations like the Home Guards, the Shaktidal and special courses 
offered by colleges like the Bhonsle Military School, Nasik. One can truly 
say that she has learnt the lessons in citizenship as a result of recent 
border conflicts. 

The role of associations with reference to women's participation in 
national affairs needs to be mentioned. Along with the role of the vari¬ 
ous media of communication, these associations have fulfilled an impor¬ 
tant educative and informative function. Post-independence women's 
associations have changed their aims and activities considerably to suit 
the needs of the changing Indian society. They have concentrated more 
on social education by directing activities like community development, 
planned parenthood, instilling in woman a sense of economic responsi¬ 
bility, health problems, child welfare etc. Their educational programmes 
for housewives are mainly confined to skills in better housekeeping. 

The advancement in education, breaking up of the joint family system 
are a few of the factors that provide conditions to a woman for self-fulfil¬ 
ment. Women of today have become very conscious of their individuality 
and seek self-fulfilment in wedlock. This is partly an explanation for an 
increase in the number of spinsters and they have on their part absorbed 
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their interests in work. 

The link with the traditional values is not totally absent. The belief 
in Astrology, the desire to have a male child, enthusiasm for the practice 
of some of the social customs and superstitions and vows to diminish the 
effect of evils are not uncommon. The ceremonies on death occasions are 
almost invariably performed, though they may be not very elaborate and 
lacking in sincerity. The continued practice of similar customs indicates 
the hold of religion and superstitions on the mind of the Indian woman and 
also indicates the lack of efforts on the part of social reformers to interpret 
religion to suit the conditions of modern life. It is doubtful to say, therefore, 
how far education has aroused the social conscience amongst the educated 
to create a favourably environment necessary for social progress. The 
traditional symbols of wedded life are not obligatory fora modern woman. 

In general, women by nature are aesthetically minded and the trend in 
fashions today is more towards simplicity, personal charm and elegance 
than on ornamentation. They are more keen to project themselves as a 
harmonious, sweet person. This is largely due to their growing sense of 
individuality. The attitude towards gold is remarkably changed. Its 
desirability is largely due to the intricate design that the metal offers, and 
also as a precious metal and not as a symbol of status or wealth in urban 
areas. This has been illustrated by the cooperative acceptance by women 
of the Gold Control Act at the time of India-China conflict. 

Modern Indian woman is nrtore rational in outlook, shrewd and calcu¬ 
lating, attempts to live her life more intelligently. As a result of this deve¬ 
lopment, women have come to accept widow remarriage and side by side. 
There is also a trend towards divorce. 

Reference to the destitutes is pertinent at this state. A woman in 
difficulty docs not go back to her parents but is inclined to seek coopera¬ 
tion and help from social institutions. Institutions like children’s homes or 
remand homes indirectly assist mothers in dlsltress and such ins¬ 
titutions both for mothers and children are a source of great strength and 
assist her a great deal in rehabilitating her life. 

On the whole, the picture that emerges of a modern woman is 
fairly encouraging. The tyranny of the ages may disappear if there is 
greater cooperation on the part of man along with education for woman 
to create a balanced situation and favourable climate. The need for 
educating both young and old parents in preparing them to adjust with the 
new values and changes hardly needs to be emphasised. There is a greater 
need for adult education, more and more active associations, marriage- 
counselling bureaus, Deans for women in colleges and universities on 
account of co-educational measures to effect the social change and action 
necessary for modern civilization. The educational reforms should be 
comprehensive enough to prepare both men and women in character 
development and last, but not the least, public cooperation to make the 
entire scheme successful. 

The modem Indian woman has retained her distinct Indianness even 
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abroad and has won the appreciation of the people all over the world by 
her serenity, fidelity, dress and culture on the whole. If she succeeds in 
shedding some of her irrational attitudes towards religion, one can confi¬ 
dently aspire to see the Indian woman contributing considerably to the 
movement of social renaissance. 



Book Reviews 


TIME AND ETERNITY by Seiichi Hatano, translated by Ichiro Suzuki, 
published by Japanese National Commission for UNSCO, 4 Kasumigasaki, 

3 Chomc Chiyodu-Ku. Tokyo, Japan Pp. 179. Price not mentioned 

In the ninth session of its general conference held in New Delhi, U.N.E S. 
C.O. decided to launch the Major Project of ""Mutual apprecia- 
tion of Easte,n and Western cultural values'" in 1956. In pursuance of this 
decision since 1958, the Commission has undertaken the publication of 
modern Japanese philosophical works, translated into foreign languages. 
By now three books are already published : (1) The Ways of Thinking of 
Eastern Peoples by Hajima Nakamura: (2) A Study of Good by Kitano 
Nishida; and (3) A Climate by Tetsuro. The volume under review TIME 
AND ETERNITY is the fourth publication. Its prime purpose is to fami¬ 
liarise Japanese throught to all interested foreign students. 

Dr. Seiichi Hatano (1877—1950) was an eminent scholar, the most 
popular savant of philosophy, who started his career first as a student of 
philosophy in Tokyo, came under the influence of the German Idealism 
of Kant, read in Germany under great scholars. The first work he wrote 
VfBiS The Outline of the History of Western Philosophy (1901). Mr. Hatano 
was inspired by Dr. Koeber in his work. The history was not merely a 
verbal translaion of foreign books, but an insightful presentation of the 
main currents of occidental thought starting from ancient Greece up to 
the second half of the nineteenth century including the philosophies of 
Lotze and Fechner. This was the basis for all is future work. In 1906, 
Hatano accepted Christian Baptism and worked on Spinoza. After his 
stay in Germany he took to the study of Christianity and wrote his famous 
book Origin of Christianity, 

He later on took to the study of philosophy of religion. In his book, 
What is the Philosophy of religion ? Its basic Problems he reviewed the 
problems of religion in a unique way with a spiritual outlook. In the 
meantime, he translated Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason, This was 
followed by his book, The History of Religious Thoughts of the West, 

He then served in the University of Kyoto as Professor of Philosophy 
and produced his celebrated triology Philosophy of Religion (1935): Intro- 
duct ion to the Philosophy of Religion (1940), and the third, Time and Eter¬ 
nity (1943), the volume under review. 

Hatano*s stand was critical and he pleads that revealed religion must 
be grounded on reason. He believes that religion must satisfy the demands 
of reason and the needs of humanity. For some time he doubted the vali¬ 
dity of the Kantian stand under the influence of existentialist thinkers like 
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Heidegger and the critical theology of Barth and Brummer. This was 
short-lived. His critical study convinced him that ‘‘The Thinkers** pushed 
back the truth of religious experience and concentrated on other topics. 

He starts from the realiy of God's existence and aHairms that He is the 
subject of religious experience. He moves on from the God—The Power 
Concept to God—The Love idea through the concept God as Truth, He 
thought out the conclusion in over ten year’s thinking. 

In the present work, the last of the iriology, he examines the concept 
of Time and Eternity. According to him “Life is disclosed in Time”. The 
dynamic flow of life is called experience. The variable aspect of time is 
called temporality. Temporality is the time man experiences. Hatano is 
satisfied with Augustine's or Bergson's exposition of the concepts of Time. 
He looks upon the future as the mediator between past and present. He 
envisages a threefold type of temporality—natural, cultural and religious. 
In the first stages man goes into direct relationship with ohers motivated 
by desire. In the second stage he has erns as his inspiration. :nc past and the 
future are sucked up in the present. Cultural life prides itself on its ‘ Perma¬ 
nent Now”. It is not eternity. The end of existence is called death. 
Death cuts off and negates the existence of the self which stands all by itself. 
According to Hatano, there are only two ways to overcone death, one by 
the extinction of the self as in Buddhism or by accepting Christ who will 
save us by his love, i.e. eternity according to our author. 

Professor Michelson in his book on Japanese Contribution to Chris¬ 
tian Theology holds a high opinion of Haiano’s contribution. Other writers 
feel that Hatano has not taken into account the current influential thinkers, 
i.e. Kierkegaard, Dostorvesky . His style is more after the pre-war period. 

The philosophical concepts of Time and Eternity arc discussed ela¬ 
borately in Indian and Western thought. The Time Process is declared 
to be real by the theists, and it is also described as finite. Its function is 
to afford man to grow to his full stature. Eternity is existence unlimited. 
It is immortality. Progress is confind to the temporal process and Perfect 
tion belongs to eternity. The Advaita Vedanta of Sankara and Bradley 
in the West have exposed the unintelligibility of the concept of time and 
convicted it of contradiction. The time-less is eternal, i.e. Brahman. The 
purpose of Time is to serve as the gate-way of Reality 

The volume carries a fifteen-page introduction on the life and thought 
of Dr. Seiichi Hatano, with an illustration. The book is dedicated to his 
wife. It is printed well and the get-up is superb. The volume is a dis¬ 
tinct contribution to the work on philosopny by the Japanese thinker. It 
gives us an insight into the philosophy of this modern state's thought, 
which is not as well known as its scientific and technological development. 
The work is a fruitful result of the U.N.E.S.C.O. Project. 


Madras. 


P. Nagaraja Rao 
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THE JAPANESE CHARACTER—A Cultural Profile ; by Nyozekan 
Hasegawa ; translated by John Hester ; Published by Kodansha Internatio¬ 
nal Ltd., Tokyo, Japan and Pavlo Alto, California (U.S.A.); Foreword by 
theJapanesc National Commission for Unesco; pages xxvii+150+7; Price 
$ 5.00 

This extremely well-produced small volume is a translation of a book 
published in Japanese in 1938, The author is living and is 92 years old ; 
his portrait in the beginning looks like a sage from some ancient period. 
But his m-nd is extremely agile and modern. His biography by Kan 
Ryuichi reveals how active he has been in his life and has had varied interests 
ranging from criminal law to theology. Influenced by Kropotkin and 
Comte in his early age, this theoretician and journalist had to suffer in his 
life for his freedom of thought. 

The work consists of nine chapters devoted to (1) The Japanese 
Character, (2) Traditional Characteristics, (3) Traditional and Modern 
Culture, (4) On Japanese Civilization, (5) Psychological Characteristics, 
(6) Japan and traditional attitudes, (7) Modes of Expression, (8) Japanese 
Culture and Nature and (9) The Renaissance in Japan. He begins by 
defining the term “National Character” and argues that history, a pecu¬ 
liar complex set of circumstances ; the interaction of faith and intellect ; 
natural, economic and political factors and so many other qualities went 
into the formation of this complex, sometimes “self-contradictory”, con¬ 
cept. He gives the evidence of the history and development of Japanese 
litcratre and very clearly points to the chiaroscuro of exclusivism and libe¬ 
ral adaption during the Tokugawa period. 

He further examines the traditional elements and in a very searching 
analysis he shows the difference between the religious and secular elements. 
How the Shinto religion coalesced with early Buddhism and even later Shin 
Buddhism and Christianity played a peculiar role of balancing the two fac¬ 
tors of the hard core of traditionalism welcoming modernism in moderate 
doses ; how tradition pervades all ways of Japanese life from military arts 
to wood-cut, from palace and temple architecture to composing haiku 
and it is not merely the mechanical reproduction of the past, but an imagi¬ 
native re-construction based on assimilation of the new, make fascinating 
reading. I particularly enjoyed the chapter on “Traditional Culture and 
Modern Culture” and the following passage would almost be applic¬ 
able to the Indian situation : 

“The cultural individuality of the Japanese resides in the spirit rather 

than in outward forms, and is therefore not apparent to those_ 

particularly those from other countries—who do not share the same 
sensibility. It is for this reason that foreigners fail to distinguish be¬ 
tween genuine objects of Japanese art and the souvenir-type objects 
on sale in harbor towns—or even prefer the latter to the former !.. 
Once this happened, no resurgence of the “traditional” could lead to 
anything more than a superficial imitation of old things, without 
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the dynamic cultural creativity needed to embody the tinditioiMil 
sensibility in new, imported forms. Worst of all it would lead to 
to the unthinking imitation of things in old, traditional forms but 
without the truly Japanese spirit.** (p. 6^-64). 

Hasegawa is against a blind, dogmatic revival or repetition of the 
past; he is equally averse to merely aping the western ways. He wants 
to strike a happy balance. On page 102, he has some pertinent observa¬ 
tions: 

**When traditionalism degenerates into a clinging to the prototypes 
of past civilization, whether in society, art or letters, it loses all 
its point. To do just this, it must be admitted, is the most basic and 
instructive inclination of the traditional mentality, yet if tradition¬ 
alism is to be of the right type it must seek, rather, to free itsdf 
from the originals of the past and find irself anew in the presentp 
at the same time taking over sufficient of the heritage of the past 
to ensure the retention of the national individuality ... It is the 
same in politics as in the arts.*' 

The most interesting thing in this book is the author's very different 
opinion about the Japanese from the general belief about their love for 
nature. The author seems to maintain that the Japanese cannot appre¬ 
ciate nature as a whole. They miss the wood for the trees. The Japanese 
towns today are imitations of their Western counterparts, the author main¬ 
tains, and adds, **but the Japanese have forgotten to imitate one of the most 
vital aspects of all-the superior feeling of the West for nature" (p. 127). 
Similarly a very non-conformist view of the Samurai concept is presented. 

The translation is excellent. There is a beautiful, short but sweet trans¬ 
lator's note. There are eight pages of plates illustrating in black and white 
specimen of Japanese calligraphy, book-illustration, woodprint, architec¬ 
ture, screen painting and even inlay art. 

This is an interestingly written book and one which would definetely 
profit any student of Japanese history of culture. 

New Delhi. P. Machwe 


HENRY DEROZIO—THE EURASIAN POET AND REFORMER : 
By Elliot Walter Madge. Edited by Subir Ray Choudhuri. Foreword 
by Prof. Susobhan Sarkar. Published by Metropolitan Book Agency, 
Calcutta. Pp. x+59. Price Rs. 5 or | l-50/10s.6d. 

This is a reprint of E. W. Madge's 1904 lecture on Henry Louis 
Vivian Derozio (1809—31) who in a short life-span of 22 years has left as 
indelible mark on the Indian Renainance of the nineteenth century as his 
English contemporary John Keats, equally short-lived, has left on English 
Bteigturc of the Romantic Revival,. Some paiallda between the two toevh 
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tably come to mind : both in their lifetime were dogged by hostile critics, 
and Derozio died prematurely as much from detractors’ venomous barbs 
as did Keats (in fact, the one died of cholera and the other of consumption, 
for neither of which medical science had a cure in those days). But while 
the former was something of a poet and much of a reformer the latter was 
much of a poet and little of anything else. 

Derozio was born in Calcutta of parents of mixed Indo-European 
stock, had a brilliant schooling, became a clerk in a mercantile concern at 
the age of 15, published his first book of verse at 18, had a brief go at 
journalism and at 19 was appointed fourth teacher at the Hindu (now Presi 
dency) r'ollege in Calcutta. He was dismissed from this post some months 
before his untimely death on charges of teaching atheism and immorality. 
In point of fact he was only a keen rationalist who taught his pupils not 
to take old values, conventions and usages—Hindu, Christian or other—at 
their face value but to order one’s conduct in the light of reason and informed 
criticism. His pupils started taking his lesson to heart, and this was the 
signal for the start of a determined campaign of persecution of this young 
reformer by orthodox Hindus and missionaries of the Established Church 
alike. So lasting was the antipathy to Derozio who inspired young Bengal 
to an intellectual revolt agaisnt orthodoxy that it took nearly half a cen¬ 
tury after his death for European scholars to make an assessemnt of his 
contribution to the Indian Awakening. Madge’s essay under review is a 
painstaking story of his life and a fair appreciation of his work. 

The editor, Subir Ray Choudhuri, has contributed a scholarly intro¬ 
duction, giving new facts and correcting old mistakes and has appended an 
unsigned article, attributed to C. J. Montague, on Derozio which appeared 
in The Oriental Magazine in 1843, together with a few of Derozio’s poems. 
This and a bibliography on Derozio have considerably enhanced the value 
the book for research workers. For Derozio was more than an out¬ 
standing personality ; he was one of the initiators of a movement for a 
thorough understanding of European culture which progressively tore 
through the restrictive walls of orthodoxy and laid the foundation for 
the all-round liberalism of the closing decades of the nineteenth century. 


S. L. Ghosh 


THE GUHILAS OF KISKINDHA : By Dr. D.C. Sircar. Published by 
the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 1965. Price Rs. 10. 


This excellent monograph is based on a series of lectures delivered 
by Dr. D.C. Sircar as Raghunath Prasad Nopany Lectures for the year 
1962. 

Indian history is brief spells of , unity followed by long periods of 
diflinte^don when smgU kingdoms and dynasties rose on the scene^ These 
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bye-lanes of history are often neglected. Dr. Sircar has chosen the Guhila 
family as it played a great part on the stage of Rajasthan and as many 
dynasties trace their origin from the Guhila kings. 

The Guhilas were Brahmana-Ksatriyas claiming solar origin. 
“The Ranas were really Brahmanas, but were regar ed as Ksatriyas by the 
people”. (P.2) Dr. Sircar has tried to prove that t'le solar origin claimed 
by the Guhilas is a fabrication (Pp.4-6). “From only about the sixteenth 
century A.D., the Guhila Ranas of Mewar have been claiming descent 
from the Surya-Vamsa (Solar race)”. There were four branches of the 
Guhila family of which Guhilas of Kiskindha arc one branch. They are 
mentioned at length in the Dungarpur Copper Plate Grants of 653 and 
689 A.D., the Dabok inscription of 644 A.D., the Dhulev plate of 679 A.D., 
the two Kalyanpur inscriptions and the fragmentary Maurya inscriptions 
from Mathura. As the Guhila family dominated Mewar. the history of 
Mewar from early times is sketched at length. The earliest epigraphic 
records of one branch of the Guhilas. the Nagda Akar branch, arc the So¬ 
mali inscriptions of 646 A.D. and the Nagda inscriptions of 661 A.D. 
Atpur inscription of 977 A. D. gives the Geneological tree of the Nagda 
Ahar branch for the first time. The second line is known from the Nagar 
and Chatsu inscriptions. “The findspots of the records of this branch 
suggest that its members were ruling in the Jaipur-Tonk region . ( . ) 

The earliest record of the fourth branch of the family is the Dungarpur 
Plate issued in 653 A.D. The enhanced prestige of this branch of Guhilas 
was due to the decline of the Imperial House of the Gurjara-Partiharas 

about the middle of the 10th century A.D. 

The Guhila kings of Kiskindha are mentioned in many records. Wc 
come across kings such as Padda, Devaganga. Bhavihita, Bhetti, Babhala 
and Kadachi. The Appendix gives the texts of many inscriptions. n 
the whole the monograph is a welcome one. 


New Delhi. 


Jagdish Raj 


GURU GOVIND SINGH by Dr. Gopal Singh, Published by the National 
Book Trust, New Delhi. Rs. 2. 

The history of India, to some extent, is the history of great 
great movemenU. The men moulded the movements and also enric^ 

fur history with outstanding achievements. National 8°°*^ ^rust has 

rightly undertaken to bring out biographies of wmc renowned 
In^ia in a simple narrative form. The object has 

lucid and informative work on Guru Govind Singh-the first in the Senes- 

^SikSm'gfew out of both Hinduism and Islam Bu^ on« it had 
taken birth, it developed a personality of its own. It grew into a faith 
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which had some semblance to Hinduism and some to Islam. Yet it had 
features which bore no resemblance to either Hinduism or Islam. After 
the martyrdom of his father, Guru Govind resolved to revolutionise the 
Sikh faith. “Assuming secular and spiritual responsibilities for not only 
immediate followers, but for human freedom in this subcontinent, for 
man’s dignity and his right to his personal beliefs and ways of life, at the 
tender age of 9, fatherless, surrounded by jealous and intriguing members 
of his ancestral family, by the hill chiefs around, and above all the Mughal 
emperor and his viceroys, he gave new secular and spiritual dynamism to 
a whole people." This in brief is described in this monograph. It vividly 
describes the life of Guru Govind Singh, and the development of Sikh faith 
under him. The gradual transformation of the Sikhs from a pacifist sect 
to a militant fighting group called Khalsas led by Govind Singh is por¬ 
trayed in detail. 

The book is a valuable addition to the growing literature on the life 
of Guru Govind Singh. 


New Delhi 


Jaodish Raj 



ICCR News 


VISITORS 

Under the Cultural Activities Programme, two Mayors from Uganda 
were invited to visit India on a study-cum-educational tour on behalf of 
the Ministry of Education. Their Worships, Mr. W.Y.Ncga, Mayor of 
Kampala and Mr. S.L. Wanje, Mayor of Jinja, were in India from 2nd to 
23rd April. They visited Bombay, Madras, Gujerat, Srinagar, Agra and 
Bangalore, While in Delhi they called on the Prime Minister and the 
Vice-President. 

Under the Cultural Exchange Programme between India and the 
U.S.S.R. for 1966-67, two Russian Scholars Mr. V.A. Gavrilin and Mrs, 
N.A. Donde came to India on a six months’ visit to perfect their knowledge 
of Hindi and Urdu. They intend to carry out applied studie!» m these two 
subjects and go into the problems of translating Russian texts into these 
Indian languages and to familiarise themselves with the major Indian pub¬ 
lishing centres. 

The Council invited Miss Marcia Lc Gcycr to visit India for a period 
of two weeks in April. Miss Geyer is winner of the Nehru Memorial 
Essay Competition organised by the Indian Embassy in Washington. Du¬ 
ring her stay in India, Miss Geyer visited Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Aurangabad, Agra and Banaras. 

Under the 1966-67, Cultural Activities Programme, the Council 
invited Mr. Michael Peto, an eminent photographer from U.K. Mr, Peto, 
who is also a poet, writer and actor, plans to produce films in India cove¬ 
ring our development in the recent years for exhibition in United Kingdom. 

EXHIBITIONS 

An exhibition of Czech and Slovak rc-produciion of paintings of the 
19th and 20th centuries and art books of Czechoslovakia was inaugurated 
at Azad Bhavan on 18th April. The exhibition remained open till 25th 
April. Some Czech and art films were also screened during the days of 
the exhibition. 

FOREIGN STUDENTS’ WELFARE 

Two International Students’ camps, each consisting of 50 students, 
were held in the Kashmir Valley from the 15th and 22nd May respectively. 
The Camps which lasted for four weeks included a few selected Indian 
students. Apart from providing a holiday away from the heat of the 
plains, the programmes included hiking, trekking, educative lectures on 
various aspects of life in India which aim at producing a greater synthe¬ 
sis between Indian culture and its counterpart in other countries represent¬ 
ed by the participants. 
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